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EDITOR’S PAGE Ж MICHAEL J. CROSBIE 


HE 21ST CENTURY'S FIRST DECADE, a span 

of ten years marked with rising religious 

fundamentalism, intolerance, and sectar- 
ian violence around the world, closed with a new 
ban on minarets in Switzerland. 

Huh? 

Thats right. At the end of November a major- 
ity of voters on a referendum in Switzerland decided that the best way to 
fightthe country's growing Muslim population was to ban the construc- 
tion of minarets. The action, which sounds like a plot twist in an old 
Woody Allen movie, was the result of a move by the right-wing Swiss 
People's Party (SVP) to counter what it perceives as the growing pres- 
ence of Islam in the country of fine chocolates and secret bank accounts. 
Islam is the second largest religion in Switzerland after Christianity. Of 
the country’s 7.7 million inhabitants, there are about 400,000 Muslims. 
The referendum supporters view the minaret 85 a symbol of the power 
of Islam. By banning minarets, they figure, Islamic identity will be held 
in check, at least on the country’s skyline. 

At one level, this idea invests incredible power in architecture. To 
deny one religion to build an iconic architectural feature of its place of 
worship is a way to deny that religion’s existence, or at least its legiti- 
macy. The campaign to ban minarets was publicized by posters showing 
a woman dressed in a shadowy burka, standing in front of the Swiss flag, 
which was studded with an array of black, pointy minarets, arranged 
like so many nuclear missiles. The architecture became the weapon - a 


| No MiNARETS, PLEASE, WE'RE SWISS 


threat to the future existence of Switzerland. The majority of voters, 57.5 
percent, cast their ballots to disarm these minaret missiles by prevent- 
ing any more from being built. Switzerland, you might assume, must be 
awash in minarets. Actually, in a country covering nearly 16,000 square 
miles, you can count the number of minarets on one hand (there are 
four). In the past few years, applications to construct two new minarets 
were turned down. The Swiss aren't taking any chances. 

The fact is that the number of minarets in a given country cannot 
be correlated to the strength of the Islamic faith in a country, or to the 
number of Muslims. Scientists have studied this phenomenon very 
carefully, under controlled laboratory conditions, and have found no 
connection. Scientific evidence further suggests that limiting the num- 
ber of minarets has very little if any affect on the power exercised by 
Muslims. But, there is absolutely no debate among those in the scientific 
community that an attempt to crush a religion, or to control what some 
see as religious extremism, by banning the construction of minarets 
typically has the opposite effect. It also tends to make other people who 
are not Muslims think that it's OK to attack members of the construc- 
tion-deprived religion and to vandalize mosques, which has already 
happened in Switzerland (but was not in evidence before the campaign 
to ban minarets was underway). 

In the next issue, well discuss how French President Nicolas Sarkosy 
is championing the rights and freedoms of Islamic women in France by 
banning the wearing of burkas in public. 
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€ The finest mouthblown glass from Lamberts 
€ The choice of 500+ colors from Bendheim 
€ Perfect partners for your project 


"The work we design and fabricate at Architectural Glass Art is the 
product of a close collaborative process. Through our nurture of this 
collaborative spirit, all participants play a vital role in the creation of 8 
work of art. Bendheim and Lamberts understand that they are more 
than just glass suppliers and producers. They approach our projects 
as team members, eager to work with our staff to achieve our 
objectives. Without this willingness to work as a team and the quality 
of Lamberts glass, our projects would not be nearly as successful." 


— Kenneth von Roenn, Jr. 
President/Director of Design 
Architectural Glass Art, Inc. 

Louisville, KY 
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EMERGING FROM THE MELTDOWN 


What congregations and architects should keep in mind in a recovering economy 


T ALMOST NO OTHER TIME IN RECENT HISTORY have houses of 
worship faced so many monumental challenges in balancing 
budgets and envisioning transformation: in the way they oper- 

ate, how they interact with their constituents, and how and what they 
might consider when approaching the possibilities of renovations or 
new construction. This angst is similar to that facing other nonprofit 
organizations across the U.S., but houses of worship have often not 
been truly prepared to wage effective large capital and endowment cam- 
paigns—until today. Now approaches and "tools" not previously utilized 
are available, and architects are an integral part of the solution. 

Coping with a recession and other unprecedented challenges in both 
2008 and 2009 placed religious groups of all sizes and denominations 
in unenviable positions. Religious leaders at all levels have mounted 
never-before-dreamed-of outreach efforts that require changes in long- 
standing thinking and methodologies. Facing staffing and other rising 
costs, many have been forced to trim essential spiritual, educational, 
and social programming when people of faith are pressing for more and 
relevant services. With giving somewhat down and calls for services up, 
where should clergy and others turn? 


PROFILE OF GIVING 

Donations to religious causes have increased steadily every year for 
the past decade, according to the Giving Institute and its seminal Giving 
USA publications. Even during downturns in the economy, donors 
have always supported houses of worship at significant levels. In fact, 
in 2008, giving to religion represented 35 percent of charitable dollars 
donated to all causes, and projections for 2009 and 2010 suggest that 
this rate of giving will continue unabated. Considering that donors turn 
to their houses of worship more frequently during bad economic times; 
the results reflect more generosity, especially if those congregations are 
actively asking for voluntary financial support. 

According to a study by the Lake Institute on Faith & Giving at the 
Center on Philanthropy at Indiana University, as of October 2009 the 
majority of U.S. congregations did not see declines in giving, and only a 
little over a third of these congregations reported making budget cuts in 
2009. In addition, the recession has proved to be a learning experience 
for congregations, with close to 40 percent reporting more open com- 
munication about money and giving, and 28 percent offering personal 
finance courses and seminars (since 2008). 

From our decades of experience in working with a spectrum of faith- 
based and other nonprofit projects, the houses of worship that were the 
most successful and that best met the expanding needs of their mem- 
bers were the ones that pursued their fundraising efforts assertively. The 
push for annual appeals remained generally strong as long as congrega- 
tions’ short-term goals were clear and understandable. 

One critical result of the bad economy was that leadership of many 
congregations finally began to recognize the need to build their endow- 
ment funds and to achieve financial security for future downturns or 
other unexpected challenges. Probably one of the most important ben- 
efits we have seen is the realization that these types of campaigns must 
be a priority. 

While annual campaigns have continued, capital campaigns have 
been nearly nonexistent. Congregational leaders and members often 
set aside the priorities of much-needed renovations and refurbishments. 
With expected economic expansion in 2010 and 2011, we hope that cap- 
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By Robert I. Evans and Avrum D. Lapin 


ital campaigns for long-delayed maintenance and growth will resume, 
becoming a necessity for many congregations. While still cautious, 
we are seeing more confidence in donors who are regaining financial 
strength, while their congregations are readdressing many of the facili- 
ty-related issues that were tabled over the last two years. 


ENVIRONMENTALLY SENSITIVE BUILDING 

Once economic recovery moves ahead, delayed or stalled capital 
projects will, by necessity, move forward but will probably take on 
new meanings and embrace some new approaches. Nonprofit facility 
design, construction, and renovation projects, especially for houses of 
worship, will begin to mirror those of the for-profit world in a number 
of ways. Most important, the emphasis on being "green" will become 
more prevalent, and this philosophy will characterize significant capital 
campaigns for religious facilities at a pace that we have never before 
witnessed. 

Typically, houses of worship have not chosen to build environmen- 
tally friendly facilities. Facing "front-end" price tags for construction 
that are often 5 to 10 percent higher, leaders have found difficulties in 
justifying higher costs. Tax incentives that exist for organizations in the 
for-profit arena have no relevance for any nonprofit project. But there 
is hope: while the tax issues have not changed, costs have decreased 
momentarily, and, most important, the interest among donors in sup- 
porting green projects has grown exponentially. 

"Going green" is rapidly—and finally—becoming the new “buzz, 
and environmental consciousness is catching on like never before in 
the nonprofit world. Until now, scant attention has been paid to making 
houses of worship environmentally conscious or friendly, other than 
with small-scale innovations like recycling and the use of compact- 
fluorescent bulbs. Now leaders and donors are demanding plans that 
emphasize energy efficiency and a variety of other actions that will have 
long-term impact. Many leaders and donors recognize this now, while 
others are slowly learning how an investment in their congregation 
today will lead to a more cost-efficient and eco-friendly tomorrow. 

In conjunction with building more environmentally friendly facili- 
ties, congregational leaders and the architects they retain will need to 
build maintenance endowment funds into project budgets. The capabil- 
ity to address deferred maintenance must become a top funding priority 
in capital campaigns, in terms of both “green” and routine upkeep. It 
makes fundraising, environmental, and common sense to build houses 
of worship that are beautiful and efficient, yet also reflect the vision 
and possess the resources to manage for small and large future repairs 
instead of waiting until problems become catastrophic. Being good 
stewards of our planet and of our houses of worship should theoretically 
be basics of all construction and renovation projects today. 


EXPANDING ROLE OF ARCHITECTS AND PLANNERS 
So where can architects and planners of houses of worship make their 
greatest impact? We suggest three key areas: 


Architects as part of the fundraising team 

In order to get the most out of any capital project, architects must 
reassert their presence and be welcomed as an integral part ofa congre- 
gations fundraising team. Architects and campaigners must recognize 
and develop this synergy and openly embrace the value each other 


brings. Especially through the ebbs and flows of the capital campaign 
process, the visionary team of clergy, congregational leaders, and archi- 
tects joined around the "higher purpose" can keep the energy and 
campaign momentum strong. 

Some architects have been reluctant to get involved in fundraising, 
unfortunately seeing it as "beneath" them. And capital project lead- 
ers have failed to make architect involvement in campaign efforts part 
of the formal package. An architects abilities to convey the vision of 
the project to potential donors is truly invaluable and is a testimonial 
that donors will appreciate and understand. A projects architectural 
team can reflect technical knowledge of the project and show how their 
design plans represent the nature and personality of the congregation, 
key elements in the "selling proposition" of the campaign. Similarly, the 
leadership team must be inclusive in their efforts and encourage partici- 
pation by their architect in meetings and “asks.” 

One major Midwestern congregation we worked with did not 
heed this advice. Leaders rebuffed the efforts of their architect when 
he offered to attend leadership meetings and play a proactive role in 
the campaign process. This was a huge mistake. It severely dimin- 
ished opportunities for cohesion among the campaign team and the 
congregation-wide understanding of the project, and cost the project 
significant charitable support. It is imperative that clergy, profession- 
al staff, volunteer leadership, fundraising counsel, and architects join 
as one campaign “sales force, whether for emerging and innovative 
"green" projects, which require even more strategy and cultivation, or 
for more time-proven efforts. 


Architects as advocates for environmental priorities 

The next few years will continue to be a reorientation for both 
campaign teams and architects, as houses of worship look to explore 
innovative capital projects with an emphasis on “greening” their build- 
ings. We recommend that all participants enter the process with an 
open mind and commitment to innovation throughout all steps of the 
fundraising journey. Campaign leaders and architects will need to edu- 
cate their congregants on the vast benefits of creating environmentally 
friendly facilities, counteracting the perception among some who may 
see them as excessive or as cost centers to be avoided as institutions try 
to be more conservative in these difficult economic times. It is impor- 
tant to stress the money-saving aspect, as well as the vision for a more 
sustainable congregational future. Each fundraising endeavor, in this 
way, could and should be a community-building experience in which 
every member plays a role. This will determine the project's level of suc- 
cess and the efficiency with which it is completed. 

One architectural firm with whom we have established a close relation- 
ship spearheaded the efforts in creating a LEED-certified building for 
a midsized congregation unsure of what fundraising path to take. The 
congregation was clearly dedicated to respecting the environment yet had 
not considered taking the steps to become a green facility. The architects 
ability to convey the importance of such a project and its ability to ensure 
a brighter, more efficient future ultimately convinced the leadership that 
their house of worship should strive for this certification. The neighbors 
adjacent to the house of worship were so moved by the thoughtful efforts 
to sustain the surroundings that they were vocal supporters of the plans 
and enabled the construction to move forward without a hitch. 


Architects as advocates for fiscal management 

Previously, we indicated that some forward-thinking houses of wor- 
ship have become proponents of endowment development. Going 
forward, architects for religious facilities must emphasize that at least 
20 percent of the construction costs should become a budgeted endow- 
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ment opportunity whereby dollars are set aside immediately to fund 
major future expenses that cannot be paid out of annual budgets. These 
costs range from HVAC and other equipment changes to such basic 
expenses as new carpeting, wall coverings, lighting fixtures, and the 
updated nuts-and-bolts aspects of any modern facility. 

The principals of one architecture firm reached out to us in 2009 
because they were starting to position themselves as a quasi-unique 
resource to churches and synagogues. We suggested the three points 
that frame this article, yet we have still seen reluctance on their part 
to become proactive in fundraising. Is this an expression of their own 
nervousness about seeking voluntary giving, or is it a conversation that 
requires even more explanations? These architects may be hesitant to 
break traditional barriers, but this proves to be a significant disadvan- 
tage for both parties. 

We feel confident that capital campaigns will once again become part 
of the daily considerations for houses of worship, yet new elements and 
dimensions will emerge. There are a few key points to remember as cap- 
ital renovation projects or new construction projects begin. Our advice 
to clergy and volunteer leaders: create a strong, diverse fundraising team 
and make sure that this team includes your architect and design team. 
Internally, align the purposes of the building committees and the cam- 
paign leadership, and synergize their efforts. These groups must work 
in tandem to promote campaign success. 


ROBERT I. EVANS, MANAGING DIRECTOR, AND AVRUM D. LAPIN, DIRECTOR, ARE 
PRINCIPALS OF THE EHL CONSULTING GROUP (ELHCONSULTING.COM) OF SUB- 
URBAN PHILADELPHIA. А MEMBER FIRM OF THE GIVING ÍNSTITUTE, THE ORGA- 
NIZATION THAT OVERSEES THE PREPARATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GIVING 
USA, EHL CONSULTING WORKS WITH DOZENS OF NONPROFITS ON FUNDRAIS- 
ING, STRATEGIC PLANNING, AND NONPROFIT BUSINESS PRACTICES. 


Originally decorated by the Conrad Schmitt Studios in 1927, 
St. James Church in Louisville, KY, had suffered severe plaster 
damage through the years and the ornate decorative scheme 
had been painted over. Aided with historic photos, a study 

was conducted to determine the exact colors and patterns of 
the original decoration. An on-site sample of the historic 

scheme, together with CSS-designed fundraising materials, 
helped to generate the enthusiasm and financial support needed 
to restore the church to its former glory. 
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Hard Times Teach Good Lessons 


S THE ECONOMIC OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS, 

ለ that have been strug- 

gling to squeak by can start to relax, 

right? Wrong. Tough times teach useful les- 

sons for handling ongoing maintenance and 
for managing new building projects. 

Even if you listen with just one ear to today's 
flood of economic opinion and forecasts, you 
will gather that, by and large, things are look- 
ing up. Recovery may be mild or strong, and 
there may or may not be a second dip some- 
where along the road. Still, most experts agree 
that better times are on the way. However, it 
is wise to remember that bad times are not all 
bad. They can teach us permanent lessons for 
the good times that lie ahead—and for future 
hard times that will sooner or later roll in again. 

In the world of congregations and their 
buildings, there are at least two lessons. One 
is about getting ready for economic stress long 
before it actually arrives. The other is about 
coping with it once it does. Both lessons are 
illustrated by the experiences of an institution 
Ihave worked with as architect since 2005, St. 
Johns Church in Larchmont, New York. St 
John’s is a medium-size parish of the Episcopal 
Church. It has around 850 active members, 
most of them professionals who work in New 
York. Its annual operating budget is around $1 
million. There are two full-time clergy, a part- 
time organist, two part-time administrative 
assistants, and a full-time custodian. 

St. John's buildings consist of the church 
itself, a pleasant 1894 Victorian Gothic 
structure designed by a son of church mem- 
bers who was a recent graduate of MIT. On 
one side of the church is a capacious Gothic 
Revival parish hall with classrooms, a parlor, 
and a kitchen, built in 1897 and beautifully 
renovated a decade ago. On the other side isa 
building with offices, more classrooms, and a 
nursery school built in 1957. All these build- 
ings need constant care, year by year. Here 
lies our first lesson. 


Keep Up WITH UPKEEP 

When the recession officially began in 
December 2007, St. John’s was already well 
into the second year of a decade-long plan for 
preventive maintenance. James Vardell, Senior 
Warden of the vestry, the church's governing 
body, explains, “We knew we were not doing 
a good job of maintenance because, when 
something became significantly deteriorated, 
we would call a person in, and they would find 
more problems than we knew we had, and 


8 


they would tell us we could have avoided or 
lessened the expense of repairs by taking some 
action earlier” The church kept having prob- 
lems like these, Vardell says, because “we had 
no institutional memory for dealing with the 
on-going maintenance of the church. We have 
a full-time rector and a full-time curate, who 
tends to be here for only a few years. Everyone 
else except our custodian is part-time. And we 
have a vestry that comes and goes on a rotat- 
ing basis. So it falls unfairly to the rector, or to 
some kind-hearted, dedicated church mem- 
ber, to keep track of everything from changing 
filters in the furnace to replacing the boiler, 
repointing the stonework, and checking the 
sealing and caulking around doors and win- 


By Gerald Allen 


dows.’ This, Vardell and the vestry concluded, 
was too much to ask. 

Five years ago they hired William J. 
O’Connor, who had helped the Roman 
Catholic archdiocese of New York man- 
age their large portfolio of buildings. 
Coincidentally, just as St. John’s was looking 
for someone like him, O'Connor had decided 
to start his own company, Professional Project 
Management, Inc. What O'Connor and St. 
John’s had to deal with was the fundamental, 
unavoidable fact that all buildings—churches 
and otherwise—are subject to constant, grad- 
ual, and almost entirely predictable decay. St. 
John’s buildings were in some respects overdue 
for attention. O'Connor did a full survey ofthe 
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A rendering of the church interior, probably from the 1920s and possibly by the 
Rambusch Decorating Company. Tbe stenciling and other ornamental painting was not 


completely executed. 
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bricks and mortar and machines and systems 
at St. Johns and came up with a ten-year plan 
in three parts: things that needed attention 
soon; things at the other end which needed 
attention sometime within the next ten years; 
and things in between. He then began meet- 
ing with a vestry member and the rector once 
a month. As decisions were made on specific 
repairs, O'Connor called in suppliers and got 
bids. “We had; Vardell admits, "some signifi- 
cant capital expenditures in the first couple of 
years to get caught up? 

In addition to its buildings, St. John’s also 
has several specialty items that need care. 
One is the organ, a three-manual, 38-rank 
electro-pneumatic instrument originally built 
by Austin Organs, and gradually cared for and 
modified over time by St. John’s unusually 
knowledgeable organist in collaboration with a 
nearby organ builder, Konzelman Pipe Organs. 
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Currently they are slowly replacing the origi- 
nal wind-chest actions with new ones. There 
is also a committee of people with experience 
in fine arts who direct the conservation of St. 
Johns several Old Master paintings given by 
an earlier rector of the church a century ago, 
and its important collection of stained glass 
windows. The latter, for practical purposes 
irreplaceable, are currently in the process of 
being restored one by one. After that they, like 
all stained glass, will need regular monitoring. 

Allin all, the carefully planned maintenance 
program at St. John's is deemed a success. "It's 
been working great,” says Vardell. “We now 
have a much higher degree of confidence that 
we know our buildings are taken care of; and 
that we're not going to get caught by surprise 
with a big expenditure that was unanticipated” 
Moreover, in tough times like the current ones, 
as Carla Berry, former senior warden and chair 


of the Design Committee, points out, "if there 
are things that need to be done but aren't abso- 
lutely necessary, then having the plan gives us 
the flexibility to put them off for a year or two.” 

Figuring this out requires no advanced 
degrees and little perspicacity. It is basic good 
sense. In fact, the most amazing thing about 
proactive maintenance programs is that so few 
religious buildings have them. In my experi- 
ence there are few who have programs as 
effective as St. John's. 


BUILDING PROJECTS THAT INVIGORATE 
CONGREGATIONAL LIFE 

My work at St. John's during the past three 
years has focused on a project to renovate 
the interior of the church. Carla Berry says, 
^We had done the renovation of the parish 
hall some years ago, and we had made a few 
improvements in the nursery school building. 


The interior of the church as it looks today. The walls were painted bright white and the original altar, choir stalls, and chancel paneling 


were removed in the 1960s. 
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Section through the church showing the arrangement of new hanging fixtures in the nave, 
each with three lighting elements: one for focused downlight on the pews, another for 
ambient lighting upward, and a third to provide a glow within the fixtures themselves. 


But we really didn't do anything at all with the 
church, aside from putting in air conditioning 
when we renovated the parish hall. Nor had we 
even begun to look at what the issues might be. 
So we knew, even as we sat back and enjoyed 
what we had done, that we should make an 
overall assessment of the church.” 

The church appears to have been renovated 
in the 1920s, when the current hanging light 
fixtures were installed. Then, in the mid- 
1960s, when Victorian architecture was still 
seen as something of an embarrassment, the 
whole sanctuary, including some of the origi- 
nal decorative stenciling, was painted a bright 
white, and the chancel was modernized by 
removing its original paneling and furniture 
and installing a free-standing altar. In the late 
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One of three custom-designed fixtures for 
the committee to choose from. 
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1970s, heavy red carpet was laid in the nave. 

The current renovation plan began with two 
obvious issues. One was the old wiring in the 
building, the other was carpet on the floor. “We 
thought that since we really needed to install 
new wiring, Berry points out, “we might also 
want to think about improving the lighting, 
which a number of people thought was inad- 
equate? The floor was an issue because the 
carpet was so worn it had to be replaced. A 
number of people wanted to replace it with a 
more acoustically reflective material. 

Replacing the flooring will involve removing 
the pews, and so arose the question of whether 
to return them to their original 33-inch spac- 
ing, which was fine for 1894, or increasing it 
to today’s more standard 36 inches. In doing 
that, would it make sense to use the extra pews 
to restore the original choir stalls? They were 
originally identical to the pews but had been 
replaced in the 1960s with something more 
Danish Modern. And should restoring some- 
thing like the original colors and stenciling be 
considered? And so it went. 

A 15-member design committee was 
formed, representative of a very broad range 
of opinion among the congregation. Having 
the committee this large, and this representa- 
tive, was intentional. So, also, was letting the 
committees work be relaxed and deliberate; in 
the end, we had two series of meetings over 
18 months. The first began in September 2007 
and continued for eight months. The second 
began in September 2008 and ended four 
months later with a document describing the 
proposed design in detail. 

The committee met frequently, took field 
trips to other churches, and staged presen- 
tations and question-and-answer sessions 
with the congregation. They also consulted 
an acoustician, Scott Pfeiffer of Threshold 
Acoustics in Chicago; lighting consultant, 
George Sexton in Washington; and a mechani- 
cal engineer, Clete Davis of Clebit Enterprises 
in Chicago, who had special experience in 
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making heating and air-conditioning systems 
quiet. Hugh Harrison, an expert in traditional 
church fittings, also helped by designing new 
light fixtures and new furniture for the chancel. 

“In our plan,” says Berry, “we looked at 
almost everything so we would have a good 
road map, whether or not we would proceed 
in phases or all at once, now or later" А con- 
scious strategy was implemented based on the 
belief that planning and executing new con- 
struction or remodeling can be an invigorating 
and solidifying experience for a congregation. 
Having so large a committee and working so 
deliberately was intended to accomplish two 
goals: It helped assure that the proposed design 
would be something most church members 
would actually approve of and would also sup- 
port. The committees work, in other words, 
was also the beginning of a fundraising cam- 
paign. “We had more diverse points of view 
and therefore stronger disagreements,” says 
Thomas E. Nicoll, rector of the church, “but in 
the end it has turned out well” 


KEEPING CONSENSUS ALIVE 

The design was completed in January 2009, 
just as the extent of the current economic 
crisis became clear. A significant number of 
church members lost their jobs in New York, 
and most people, like most people everywhere, 
were feeling the pinch. Proceeding directly to 
fund-raising and construction, as had been 
the original plan, was now out of the question. 
That fact raised the subsequent question of 
how long the consensus so carefully wrought 
could survive, since it is a perishable commod- 
ity. How could we keep interest alive while 
waiting for times to improve? 

Nicoll is sanguine about the possibilities. 
“The documents we've developed are attrac- 
tive and understandable,’ he says, “and that 
will help a lot in keeping the vision alive. Also, 
having a very large and utterly diverse design 
committee was a good idea. Among them 
they’re in touch with most people in the par- 
ish. In a few months,’ he adds, “we'll have a 
better idea of where this is going and when. 
At that point we may decide that to keep this 
alive we need to have some open meetings to 
pull people іп” 

Another possibility would be to build the 
project in several stages. This is more costly 
than doing it all at once, both in dollars and 
also in inconvenience. But the extra expense 
may be worth it in view of the cost of having 
consensus fade. If that happens, then it will be 
important to begin with the pieces that create 
maximum effect with a minimum of means. 
One strategy would be to begin with the floor 
— the opposite of the usual procedure of start- 


ing high, then finishing below. But removing the carpet and replacing it 
with new flooring are relatively inexpensive. Also, the results will be not 
only noticeable to the congregation but also surprising. The organ and 
choir will sound better and so will the congregation, as they sing hymns 
and make verbal responses during the service. 


TAKEAWAYS FOR TOMORROW 

A friend of mine who is a clergy member once told me, “The good 
thing about completing a building project is not just that you get it done, 
but also that you get it behind you.” By this he meant that finishing up 
a project successfully lets the church move on to other (and perhaps 
even more important) matters. The key word is successfully. Moving on 
is much easier if there is a shared sense among a congregation that the 
project was done well, and that it represents the wishes of most people. 

As for planned, proactive maintenance, there is virtually nothing to 
be said against it: First, it is the cheapest way. Second, it gets you in the 
habit of doing it, so that you can learn to budget for it. And third, when 
times get hard, you can put on the brakes and know that you probably 
will have no horrible surprises. “Because we have a small endowment, 
says Carla Berry, “we were in the fortunate position at St. John’s of being 
able to set some money aside to begin the plan. If your church is strug- 
gling just to pay its clergy and run its programs, then it is much harder 
to focus on a maintenance plan. And starting one will involve stark 
choices.” Still, a plan will tell you, frankly and candidly, just what it really 
costs to have a religious building. And it will warn you that, if you can't 
manage this cost, then eventually—and inevitably—your building will 
start to fall apart, and you wont have one at all. [ 
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Doing MORE; With tess 


A portfolio of creative projects that get the most 
out of tight budgets and meager resources. 


The new sanctuary was added onto the original sanctuary wing to the right, which is now a fellowship hall. 
Inset: The 1955-era building was virtually untouched for 50 years. 
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Lutheran Church of Madison 
› Duo Dickinson, Architect 


Madison, 


a 


The new sanctuary glows from within, expressing the timber 
structural frame, visible through clear and translucent glass. 
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The new sanctuary as viewed from the balcony, displays its 
expressive timber frame and abundance of natural light. 


The Lutheran Church of Madison, 
Connecticut, founded in 1949, built a 
sanctuary in 1955. In 2001 the church 
was thrilled to receive a building lot in 
nearby Killingworth. They assumed they 
could build a new building with pledged 
gifts and the proceeds from the sale of 
their existing building. When bid, the 
actual costs of building their new design 
outstripped any possible funding they 
could raise. 

The congregation moved forward by 
taking a fresh look at their existing 
building, this time thinking budget first. 
Duo Dickinson, Architect, who regularly 
contributes pro bono work through his 
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Connecticut 


hub of the plan. 


practice, designed options that accom- 
modated the funds that were available, 
approximately $1.2 million. Edward 
Stanley Engineers contributed all but 
the timber frame’s structural design ser- 
vices, while the project’s builder, Waverly 
Construction, partnered with Bensonwood 
Timber Frame, which provided “left over” 
Douglas Fir timbers to great advantage at 
lower-than-retail cost in the sanctuary. 

As Dickinson describes the approach: 
“We put the institution in the driver’s 
seat with aggressive bidding and open- 
book costing-out of all options to allow 
for a direct connection between value 
and cost.” The 8,000 square feet of new 


Round narthex acts as an orientation device and delivers visitors to 
the new sanctuary beyond. 


MADISON LUTHERAN CHURCH - FLOOR PLAN 


Original plan elements are shown with white walls, while addition 
walls are shown in black. A new round narthex was created as the 


and renovated space (a 3,000-square- 
foot new sanctuary and choir loft, and 
5,000 square feet of gutted and rehabbed 
space: bathrooms, kitchen, sacristy, all 
nonbearing interior walls and surfaces) 
plus a revamped parking lot, new septic 
system, and entry recycled every bit of the 
existing building. The built result allows 
the church to accommodate full fam- 
ily programming, requiring one central 
entry for education, worship, and parish 
hall functions. To preserve a sense of the 
sacred despite this common entry, an 
internal “narthex” rotunda was created 
at the joint between parish hall, kitchen, 
worship space, and the common lobby. 
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Beth Abraham Synagogue 


Levin/Brown Associates » Dayton, Ohio 


The sanctuary was created by removing a floor im the — 
office space; and"utilizing existing ا‎ == з тан 
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Uniquely innovative, economically ben- 
eficial, and spiritually uplifting describe 
Beth Abraham's new facility. Created 
entirely within the walls of an existing 
three-story office building, this example of 
adaptive reuse provided the congregation 
with 27,000 square feet of multifunctional 
space including sanctuary, chapel, social 
hall, kosher kitchen, library, bride's room, 
administrative offices, and religious school. 
Levin/Brown & Associates, Inc., was 
engaged to study the viability of converting 
the existing office structure to a synagogue 
in comparison to building a new building 
on an as-yet-to-be-determined site. Levin/ 
Brown created a concept for the renovation 
and worked with a local general contractor 
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Interior of the day chapel, where stained glass 
from the old vacated synagogue is incorporated. м 
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to provide services including value engi- 
neering, cost estimating, and scheduling. 
The study indicated the realization of sig- 
nificant savings resulting from the donated 
land and building, which included a devel- 
oped parking lot, utilization of existing 
infrastructure, the reuse of much of the 
existing shell, and the modification, rath- 
er than wholesale replacement, of the 
mechanical systems. 

A two-story sanctuary crafted by removing 
a portion of one office floor takes maximum 
advantage of existing windows overlooking 
a parklike setting. New seating arranged in 
a semicircle provides an intimate and com- 
munal atmosphere for worship. Multiple 
expansion rooms allow for the incremental 


increase in capacity dependent upon need. 
Relocating Beth Abraham Synagogue to 
its new home created many unique design 
opportunities. A banquet-quality social 
facility incorporated state-of-the-art lighting 
and finishes, while a flexible configuration 
allowed for a variety of layouts to support 
a variety of needs. Significant pieces of 
stained glass from the old facility were 
seamlessly integrated into the chapel and 
sanctuary. This link between the old and 
the new helped to blend the congregation's 
rich history with their new building and 
was yet another example of a sustainable 
building strategy that came with significant 
savings when compared to the cost of cre- 
ating new stained glass. 


Plan showing the renovated office floor 
containing the synagogue and its double-height 
sanctuary space. 
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Christ Church of the Carolinas 
Neal Prince Architects › Columbia, South Carolina 


The idea of reclaiming an unwanted warehouse reso- 
nated with the ministry goals of this church. It also 
provided an opportunity to build enough space for the 
growing congregation while exercising good steward- 
ship of their financial resources. The existing building 
would need extensive work, but would provide more 
space than a new structure of the same cost. 

The program called for a worship space for 600, 
with flexibility to expand to 900. The worship area 
needed a strong focus on a large-scaled pulpit, signify- 
ing a reverent regard for preaching and hearing God's 
word. An orchestral area located near the front would 

== Em ка. i indicate the importance of music in worship. The fea- 
ዴ፦ - tured instruments, such as piano and violins, called for 
good natural acoustics within the overall space. 

The design challenge was to radically transform the 
unattractive warehouse, turning the large mass of the 
exterior into human-scaled elements with a strong 
sense of entry. The industrial interior needed to become 
a place of quiet warmth. 

The design keeps the overall building shell intact, 
while carefully adding elements that ameliorate the 
perception of worshiping in a warehouse. Natural mate- 
rials, such as stone on the exterior and wood in the 
interior, bring warmth and refinement. A bell tower and 
monumental wood doors provide a focal point for entry 
as well as a signifier for “church.” Within the sanctuary, 
the limited ceiling height of the existing steel frame is 
addressed with a system of suspended gypsum board 
"clouds" that lend a sense of openness while providing 
enhanced acoustics and concealing duct systems and 
lighting. Two columns were removed and a long-span 
steel girder was added to create an open seating area. 
Other existing steel columns were incorporated into a 
series of new wood-clad columns that create the side 
aisles in the space. 

The project was executed through a collaborative 
teamwork approach, with a contractor working with 
the design team from the start. By evaluating the cost 
impact of various systems and materials throughout 
the design process, the design and construction team 
helped the church leaders make cost-effective choices. 
The emphasis on teamwork allowed for simplified draw- 
ings, which reduced the cost of architectural services. 

The project was designed and constructed under 
an abbreviated schedule. The fast schedule also kept 
costs down, allowing the church to spend less on 
construction overhead and more on finish quality. At 
approximately $3 million for 32,000 square feet, the 
final cost of the project was about half the cost of a 
comparable new facility. 
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A bell tower and stone entrance take the focus 
off the ‘warehouse nature’ of the building. 
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St. Joseph of the Holy Family 


Lawrence Hoy, Renovata Studios ^? Harlem, 


This project began with design and consul- 
tation meetings with the pastor, Reverend 
Philip Kelly, and a renovation and building 
committee from the parish. Their two main 
requests were to stay within budget and to 
respect the African-American heritage of 
the congregation. The parish was founded 
by German immigrants, and the church 
was built to emulate the churches they left 
behind. The new congregation wanted a 
shift from this pseudo-European design to 
something "Afro-centric." Renovata Studios 
researched the art and furniture of several 
African tribes including Zulu, Yoruba, and 
Swahili, which inspired a design direction 
for the new liturgical elements. 

The budget of $75,000 was extremely 
tight, as it included painting the sanctuary 
with a new color scheme and extending the 
altar platform. The liturgical furnishings 
were designed with forms and details that 
could be fabricated at low cost. Renovata 
built all of furnishings in its studios. The 
total cost for the liturgical furnishings was 
$43,300, including the altar, ambo, cele- 
brant's chair, tabernacle with a throne, and 
tabernacle doors, along with processional 
candle stands and a crucifix. 

The solid granite altar was affordable 
thanks to its simple yet sculptural forms. 
The ambo, celebrant's chair, and taber- 
nacle screen are of African wood veneers, 
Bubinga and Anegre, on plywood construc- 
tion, which is both easier to use than solid 
lumber and more stable in large fabrica- 
tions such as these. The great symbol on 
the tabernacle doors was created on birch 
plywood decorated with a combination 
of aluminum, copper, and imitation gold 
metal leaf. The imitation leaf is nearly as 
lustrous as the real 23-karat gold leaf, but 
must be treated with a sealer to preserve 
its brightness. The effect is a shimmering 
backdrop that visually separates the tab- 
ernacle from the Eucharistic ritual. When 
opened, the doors are decorated with a 
radiance that accentuates the tabernacle 
for devotional worship after mass. All of 
these methods are visually effective with- 
out breaking the bank. 
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Detail of tbe tabernacle. 
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New York, New York 


Rs | 


The tabernacle doors swing open to create a setting for Eucharistic veneration. 
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Photo: David F. Schultz Associates, Ltd. 


First Christian Church, Disciples of Christ 
David F. Schultz Associates, Ltd. 
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Gurnee, 


Illinois 


FIRST 
CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


The entrance to the church, 
with its residential bearing 
of a large house. 
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The domestic scale of the M The worship area is 
church is expressed in its illuminated from above 
exterior form. through a residential skylight. 


The floor plan 
allows for future 
expansion of 

the sanctuary; 
current worship 
space would serve 
as a narthex. 


The Disciples of Christ is often referred 
to as “the most American of historic 
denominations.” This project was for a 
small Disciples of Christ congregation who 
asked the architect to design an economi- 
cal building that would reflect the frontier 
heritage, simplicity, and basic theologi- 
cal tenets of the denomination and the 
thriftiness of the congregation. The con- 
gregation strongly desired a design that 
could be constructed by local tradespeo- 
ple and members of the congregation who 
were residential/light commercial general 
contractors and subcontractors; they also 
wished to have systems and materials that 
would be inexpensive and simple to oper- 
ate and maintain. 

The solution was to incorporate as 
much residential-scale material and 
equipment as possible. The architect esti- 
mates that employing this strategy saved 
approximately 18 percent over the cost of 
employing larger commercial contractors 
(with their traditionally higher overhead) 
and commercial materials and systems; 
the construction cost for the building was 
approximately $100 per square foot. With 
the exception of the commercial elevator 
(necessary to comply with the accessibil- 
ity code) and the aluminum curtain wall 
entry system, the entire building is com- 
posed of high-grade residential materials, 
some of which include vinyl siding; metal- 
clad stock wood windows; prefinished 
aluminum cladding, gutters, trim, and 
down spouts; residential skylight; wood 
studs in standard spacings of 12 and 16 
inches (to eliminate excess framing); wood 
trusses; gypsum-board walls and ceilings; 
residential-scale HVAC units in multiple 
zones; residential light fixtures; residential 
prefinished wood flooring; and high-grade 
residential carpeting. 

These economies, along with the white 
exterior and interior, reflect the simplicity 
and thriftiness desired by the congrega- 
tion. The forward-thinking stewardship of 
the congregation is reflected in the careful 
planning for future additions in a long- 
range master plan wherein the current 
sanctuary becomes a narthex, and a new 
sanctuary is constructed immediately 
adjacent. Maintenance and operation of 
the building are simple as well. With the 
exception of the elevator, all systems can 
be serviced by residential repair services. 
The church received a Faith & Form/IFRAA 
design award in 2003. 
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Transcendent Christ, St. Francis Chapel 
Bill Hopen, Sculptor › Muncie, Indiana 


Many religious art clients want bronze, 
but can't afford it. What's the alternative? 
Artist Bill Hopen offers them copper at a 
fraction of the cost, with the look of bronze. 
For the St. Francis Chapel, the client want- 
ed an eight-foot-tall figure of Christ that 
would have cost $90,000 and would have 
weighed more than 800 pounds. They were 
not satisfied with imitation bronze mate- 
rial, either. 
At less than half the cost of bronze, 
Hopen created Transcendent Christ using 
the copper repoussé technique. First a 
small design maquette is made, then a 
large clay figure is sculpted (just as one 
would for a bronze). A rubber mold is then 
created over this clay figure. For the repous- 4 
sé a reinforced concrete figure is cast within 
the rubber mold to provide a hammer form. 4 
The 20-gauge copper sheet is shaped on 
the concrete figure in sections by means 
of hammering. The copper is annealed, _ 
i.e., softened by heating with a torch flame 
to make it easily worked. As the copper is # 
hammered it “work hardens,” becoming Ha 
very stiff and rigid. 

In the past the copper was held together 
with riveted joints (such as those used in 
the Statue of Liberty), sometimes over an 
internal skeleton of iron. Another antique 
method of assembling the hammered cop- 03А Detail of the bead of tbe finished 
per sections would have been to solder the ЕСА СА copper figure. 
joints. Hopen chose to TIG (tungsten inert 
gas) weld the hammered copper sections , / 
together with pure copper wire, then to 
chase and hammer the joints until they 
were invisible. The finished work is a taut, 
one-piece object, strong and rigid enough | 
not to require armature support, yet weighs 
less than 60 pounds. ”. / 

Its light weight also allows the work to be 
mounted and presented in a way that would ው ج‎ 


Photo: Fr. John Kiefer 


not have been possible in cast bronze: sus- -£ 
pended by thin cables in midair above the እ „д 
altar. The hammered texture breaks up D s 
reflected light, and the impressionistic sur- + መሙ” 
face shimmers softly to reveal rich tones of 
deep red/orange natural copper. 


> 


Sections of the copper are TIG welded 
with copper wire and the seams are ^ 
hammered smooth. 
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Photo: Hopen Studio, Inc. 


Photo: Fr. John Kiefer 
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Assumption B.V.M. Church 


Lawrence Hoy, Renovata Studios 


By the time Renovata Studios became involved in this interior 
renovation, the contract had been arranged to restore the pews 
and a "faux stone" vinyl tile had been chosen to replace the red 
carpet. However, there was no overall vision for the finished wor- 
ship space. Renovata requested a moratorium on further design 
decisions until a cohesive program and master plan could be com- 
pleted, along with a strategy to squeeze as much as possible into 
the limited available budget. 

The goal of the master plan was to respect the existing 
architecture and to create a vibrant space for liturgy. The new 
program suggested a redesign of the sanctuary platform to 
include wheelchair access and better placement of altar, ambo, 
chair, and tabernacle. Some elements in the sanctuary needed 
to remain, such as the beautiful altar and communion rail of 
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Feasterville, Pennsylvania 


Indian Rosewood created for the parish in 1958 by famed wood- 
worker George Nakashima. 

The new designs were approved in time to schedule the site 
work along with removal of the pews. The choice for new flooring 
material was changed to ceramic tile, which was under $3 per 
square foot and installed by a local company, owned by parishio- 
ners, which helped keep costs down. To improve the appearance 
of the walls and ceiling new accent colors were added to the 
recently whitewashed interior. By painting the ceiling beams 
with a three-color treatment and the columns with the same 
brick color as the walls, the columns virtually disappeared. A 
crew of artisans from Renovata traveled to Pennsylvania to do 
the work, and spent the week lodged in the church rectory, with 
meals provided by parish volunteers, which saved more money. 


Renovated worsbip space enlivened with 
color, giving the altar more focus. 


This created a wonderful bond between 
the parish and the crew, and by the end 
of the project crew members were con- 
sidered honorary parishioners. 

The new design for the sanctuary 
platform was built by Renovata. Special 
care was taken to carefully remove 
the original Nakashima communion 
rail and incorporate it into the new 
platform as the railings for the access 
ramp. The other Nakashima furnish- 
[በ፪5 were removed and the original oil 
finish restored by hand. A former side 
altar that had been previously modi- 
fied was used as a base for the ambo 
with a new reading desk fabricated of 
similar wood. The new granite font was 
designed so that the bowl would be 
installed for the completion of Phase I, 


LE 


allowing the parish to perform bap- - === 
115115; a temporary immersion pool - Е 
can be used until the permanent опе 
is installed. 


Worship space-in-its original condition. — 


Original Nakashima altar and furnishings, behind which the m 
original communion rail serves as an access ramp vail. 
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Agapé Mission Church 
Elkridge, Maryland 


Photo: Alain Jaramillo 


Ziger/Snead Architects 


Founded in 1994, Agapé Mission Church 
moved to its current home in 2002 and 
set up a ministry center in one half of 
a newly purchased, 1980s warehouse. 
Having outgrown their worship hall, 
the church approached Ziger/Snead 
Architects in 2006 to design a new, larger 
space in the unused portion of the ware- 
house. The architect worked with the 
church’s building committee to verify the 
program for the expansion and to develop 
a plan to convert a former commercial 
electrician’s offices in the unoccupied 
portion of the building into a new narthex, 
chapel, pastoral team office, and 500- 
seat worship hall. 

Designing within an extremely tight 
budget ($1.6 million), Ziger/Snead devel- 


oped a scheme for the new worship hall 
comprising 11,000 square feet that left 
the existing industrial construction intact. 
Within it was built a finer-grained shell 
of wood, recycled newsprint panels, and 
translucent plastic. Worship at Agapé is 
highly varied, with music, controlled light- 
ing, and computer-generated multimedia. 
The worship hall is designed much like 
a black-box theater, with sophisticated 
lighting, audiovisual systems, and day- 
light control. 

The design team worked with the owner 
to establish a hierarchy of priorities before 
the design process began, then brought 
in a contractor during the design phase to 
help the team find alternative, more cost- 
effective solutions to achieve the design 


Entrance to the church, housed in a former warehouse. 
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goals. Design attention and resources 
were focused on key spaces (mostly the 
worship hall) rather than diffused through- 
out the project. 

Standard assemblies and simple, inex- 
pensive materials were used in creative 
ways. The worship hall wood-panel walls, 
for example, are of simple solid maple, 
birch plywood, plastic sheeting, and 
recycled newsprint panels to create a rich- 
looking space. The contractor brought in 
atalented woodworking professional who 
contributed suggestions on challenging 
construction details. 

The message in this project: build a 
great team who can learn from each oth- 
er's talents and focus their attention on 
getting more for less. 


^ 


Photos: Alain Jaramillo 


ч 


Overview of the sanctuary, articulated with Entrance into the sanctuary, which 
warm woed and natural light. is just off the lobby. 


፦ 


View from the sanctuary to the ei itrance, The lobby of the c 
with diffused light from outside. with light in a two-sto 
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Doing More with Less 


Perpetual Eucharistic Adoration Chapel Mosaic 
Greg Haas, Studio D'Oro, LLC › Houston, Texas 


Because this chapel operates 24 hours a 
day, seven days a week, there was little 
interest in suspending prayer activities for 
up to two weeks to install mosaics. Yet the 
parish sought to refurbish this intimate 
chapel space. The chapel refurbishment 
had to be done economically since the 
new main church still awaited completion 
of its full stained glass window program. 
Accordingly, there was no funding to cover 
weeks of labor, equipment rentals, and 
onsite living expenses for artisans working 
in the chapel. 

To save time and cost, Studio D'Oro 
developed a panelized mosaic solution 
comprising prefabricated and pre-mounted 
mosaic on lightweight cementitious pan- 
els. There was no need to spend weeks or 
extra cost onsite installing a custom mosa- 
ic work—the work was done in the studio 
under controlled conditions. The mosaic 
was delivered essentially complete to the 
chapel and installed in just a few hours, 
analogous to hanging a series of paintings. 
Fabrication on modern cementitious pan- 
els allowed this parish to feature custom 
art in a timeless form. 


Photos: Greg Haas, Studio D'Oro LLC 


Detail of the finished mosaic panel for the chapel reredos. Chapel after installation of mosaic panels. 
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Join us for these two events sponsored by the AIA Interfaith Forum on Religion, Art and Architecture 


Spaces of the Miami Metropolitan Area Art and Architecture Awards Reception 


Wednesday, June 9, 9:00 a.m.—4:00 p.m. 


IFRAA Tour: Sacred Buildings and E Faith & Form/IFRAA International Religious 
Wednesday, June 9, 6-8:00 p.m. 


This tour will study three diverse places of worship You are cordially invited to join award winners and 
and one memorial space: IFRAA participants at the AIA 2010 Convention to 

Church of the Epiphany celebrate and honor the most recent award-winners in 
the Faith ደ Form/|FRAA International Awards Program 
for Religious Art and Architecture 


San Juan Bautista Mission 
Gumenick Chapel at Temple Israel of Greater Miami 
The Holocaust Memorial 


Visit for more information or to register for the 
AIA convention. [ you are not attending the convention and are interested in attending either of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
these events, please contact ifraa @aia.org. OF ARCHITECTS 


DIXON STUDIO 


LIGHTING WITH A HIGHER PURPOSE stained glass & church interiors 


p A IU ; 
—— ЖДИ 


ТАТИ 
die qii c 


The Vision :H 
Houston Baptist University - Houston St. Thomas Aquinas | À 


5ሃ 


(r^ Ronald Neill Dixon 
LIGHTING DESIGNERS f^ 
Schuler Shook 


Chicago 312 944 8230 Minneapolis 6123395958 Dallas 214 747 8300 dixonstudio.com - 800.619.1112 


schulershook.com 
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Evangelization Through the Arts 


and eternal beauty through the actions of our hands and the 

movements of our hearts in the service of others. Seen through 
this lens, evangelization is alive and flourishing. Whether by participat- 
ing in bible studies; support groups; healing ministries; adult, teen, and 
youth faith formation; or food pantries and soup kitchens, men and 
women of faith are proving that it is indeed possible to bear witness to 
the Word of God without uttering too many of their own. As St. Francis 
of Assisi said in an oft-quoted but still wonderfully appropriate maxim: 
"Preach the Gospel at all times, and when necessary use words? 

We find ourselves in a time when budgets are stretched and the mis- 
sion of religious communities, which often includes evangelization, is 
in jeopardy. Now is the time for congregations to think creatively about 
their mission, and how to further evangelization. This article proposes 
creative ways for congregations to advance their mission when resourc- 
es are scarce, through a very old tradition born anew. 

St. Paul says that we are many parts of one body and that each member 
contributes to the building up of the Ekklesia, the community, through 
individual talents and gifts. One of the boldest and most exciting ways 
in which members can manifest the Christian message of hope, peace, 
and love in the community is one not readily associated with the path of 
evangelization: the arts. For some this may seem an odd and impractical 
way to break open the Word for a hungry seeker, but if one considers the 
ancient tradition of the image and its central role in Christian theology, 
it becomes an endeavor that is recovered rather than initiated. From the 
unknown painters of the catacombs and the medieval stonemasons to 
Michelangelo, Albrecht Dürer, and even the 20th-century communist 
and friend of Pope John XXIII, Giacomo Manzü, artists have always 
had the gift of co-creating, of manifesting the divine in dimensional 
form, with a power and intensity that can still transform lives and act as 
a window into Gods eternal realm. In the past 40 or 50 years sacred art, 
particularly representational, has taken a back seat along with the artist 
who creates it. In recent years communities are once again celebrating 
the theology of the image in their worship with a spirit of renewal. 


1] EVANGELIZATION IS THE UNVEILING OF DIVINE TRUTH 


Gregory the Great pastor Fr. Paul Wachdorf (left) and artist-in- 
residence Joseph Malham discuss icons in the artist's studio in the 
parisb center. 


by JOSEPH MALHAM 


For the past ten years, I have had the honor to be one of several artists 
in residence at St. Gregory the Great Church in Chicago. St. Gregory 
is a small parish on fire with a big and bold vision. In 2001, the pastor 
wanted to explore new ways in which people of all faiths could find a 
welcoming home within the richly carved Gothic portals of St. Gregory. 
For the Catholics of the neighborhood this entails an emphasis on 
beauty and integrity in the presentation of the liturgy and the depth 
of the preaching; for the wider community it means a sense of wel- 
come and inclusiveness and a celebration of faith through the visual, 
musical, and literary arts. With that in mind the pastor invited me (an 
iconographer and writer); a fine chamber music ensemble that evolved, 
under the direction of St. Gregory music director Patrick Godon, into 
the International Chamber Artists; and a nationally noted theater group 
called Quest to take up residency at the church and, using our unique 
disciplines and voices, to proclaim the Gospel to the community. Out of 
this was born the Evangelization Through the Arts ministry. 

The concept of evangelizing through the arts is not a new one in the 
Christian tradition. But the bold vision employed by St. Gregory the 
Great and many faith communities around the country proves that the 
idea is, like the faith itself, to quote St. Augustine of Hippo, a beauty 
"ever ancient, ever new? In Byzantium, the theology of the image, so 
deeply plumbed and eloquently articulated by theologians and lay art- 
ists, resulted in the evolution and spread of the icon as a sacramental 
object worthy of veneration and on par with the cross, the liturgy, and 
Scripture. In the Middle Ages, the theology of space reached a pinnacle 
of glory in the conceptualizing and executing of the magnificent cathe- 
drals. From the north of England to the Rhineland of Germany to the 
rolling plains of Burgundy in France, stone and glass soared into the 
heavens with the intention of being “read” in the same way one would 
read scripture to learn the epic history of God's love and the individ- 
ual's journey to the glory of the new and heavenly Jerusalem. Even in 
the realm of music, evangelization has been the catalyst as well as the 
ultimate goal of some of the great works in the history of Western civi- 
lization. The rising and the falling notes of a Gregorian Miserere, the 


St. Gregory Church music director Patrick Godon leads a 
performance of his International Chamber Artists at one of several 
concerts held in the church each year. 
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Icon of the Christ Pantocrator (egg tempera and 23-karat gold leaf 
on panel) by St. Gregory the Great artist-in-residence, iconograpber, 
and author Joseph Malham. 


thunderous majesty of a Mozart Dies Irae, or the soaring, soul-filling 
majesty of a Haydn Gloria all can be just as effective in drawing one 
into the center of God’s mystery as a contemplative reading of scripture 
or the Spiritual Exercises. In short, Christian art never just lies about as 
mere decoration or conversation piece but, on the contrary, plays a vital 
and sacred role in the manifestation of God’s love and providence in our 
earthly journey towards the everlasting kingdom. 

What are the mechanics of the Evangelization Through the Arts min- 
istry, and how does a community begin to implement it in the structure 
of their parochial and even liturgical life? I humbly suggest using St. 
Gregory the Great Church as a model. If a parish wishes to proclaim 
the Word through the arts then open the doors and welcome into the 
congregation artists who possess the talent and the spiritual depths 
to manifest this ministry in the community. Father Paul Wachdorf, 
pastor at St. Gregory the Great Church, wholeheartedly supports the 
Evangelization Through the Arts ministry. Not only because of the 
excitement and spiritual frisson it brings to the parish and the commu- 
nity but also because of the way it helps build up the church, the visible 
body of God's people. “People often take an intellectual approach to 
church, to faith, to God, Father Paul says, “but ignore the possibility of 
accessing God through beauty.” 

Father Paul, whose father was a musician, sees great value in the 
Evangelization Through the Arts, not just as a way of "getting people 
back in church” but in creating a mutually beneficial atmosphere where 
the church nurtures and sponsors artists who in turn create work reveal- 
ing the heart of God's love and beauty. Caveats, however, do apply, and 
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Poster of a play by the nationally renowned Quest Theatre, who 
have mounted their productions at St. Gregory for nearly a decade. 


Father Paul feels it wise to embrace them proactively rather than reac- 
tively before giving artisans space and an outlet for their work. The 
artists who come aboard must be people of faith, he says, or the whole 
endeavor becomes a futile exercise in commercial enterprise dressed 
up as spirituality. “If artists are just looking for money or space then 
the church is sponsoring people who just want to sell their wares. It is 
important that artists who are part of this vision give back in whatever 
ways they can in terms of time, treasure, and talent? 

Once these guiding principles are in place, it is easier for a communi- 
ty to establish an Evangelization Through the Arts ministry and expand 
it to any height or level where they are comfortable. Not every faith 
community needs to strive to achieve in a short time what churches like 
St. Gregory have taken nearly a decade to build. However, with even 
limited resources, just one artistic outreach could touch many lives, reap 
an abundant spiritual harvest, and extend the congregations mission 
It would be a boon to the community to host The Anonymous 4 for 
a Christmas concert, Maya Angelou for a poetry reading, or Kathleen 
Norris for a lecture on monastic spirituality, but the reality is that those 
heights are neither feasible nor necessary for most churches struggling 
to meet their monthly expenses. Start small but start substantively and 
in a spiritually nourishing fashion. Some examples might include find- 
ing local artists, preferably members of the congregation, to mount a 
sacred music or choral performance in the church for a freewill offering 
or a nominal admission charge. Young, aspiring artists, seeking venues 
to show their work, are never in short supply. It might be a wonderful 
idea to invite young people to create expressions of their faith journey in 
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visual, auditory, or musical form. Set a date and have all the works, paint- 
ings, poems, dance, or music displayed or performed in one grand and 
celebratory night for the whole community. 

Another way in which art and evangelization can be dovetailed with 
the congregations mission is by integrating creations of individual artists 
into the liturgy and worship of the community. Again, not every com- 
munity has the wherewithal to commission a sacred choral work by John 
Tavener or Arvo Part, or an icon or processional cross by a world-famous 
artist, but many can bring forth sublime works of strength and beauty 
from the hands of people in their own communities. Imagine the pride of 
ownership and the rich, textured spiritual legacy of a song of celebration, 
a centennial poem, a tapestry, or a painting created for a community by 
one of its members. 

An example of the way St. Gregory Church has endeavored to dovetail 
the artists talents into the evangelizing mission of the community is the 
sponsorship of the Quest Theatre Ensemble. While casting about for a 
home back in 2002, this extraordinarily talented group of young perform- 
ers made a connection with St. Gregory Church and were invited to come 
aboard as artists in residence. Using the lower level of the school gymna- 
sium as a theater, the Quest group mounts new versions of old standards 
such as Pinocchio and Zorro, and presents original musical comedies 
and dramas whose moral undertones appeal to both children and adults. 
Quest performs on a strictly freewill offering basis; in exchange for the 
use of the space they present seasonal spiritual dramas in St. Gregory's 
church and lend their artistic services to liturgies throughout the year. 
What could have been just another Chicago theater group in search of a 
home has become a nationally respected ensemble that, having been given 
a forum for its talents, now exposes thousands of people of all denomina- 


tions (or none) to St. Gregory and its Evangelization Through the Arts 
initiative. It is an all-round, low-maintenance, win-win situation and in 
the end the vision of the both the artists and the parish are served. 

When chided by the Pharisees for the ebullience of the public response 
to his presence, Jesus responded that even if his followers did not exult, 
"the very stones would cry out? In the final analysis, it is not how a 
community celebrates faith through art or the level of professionalism 
it employs in doing so; rather, it is a matter of constantly returning to 
the question of why we celebrate. In a Byzantine icon the landscape is 
generally stylized, offering almost abstract interpretations of rocks, trees, 
architecture, and even water. The reason is that because of the Incarnation, 
the belief in the Emmanuel who is God with us, all the physical stuff of 
existence has been transformed, turned upside down, inside out, and 
recast with a divine light emanating from deep within. Or, as Teilhard de 
Chardin said, because of the Incarnation all matter has become incarnate. 

Evangelizing through art is not a luxury, an obligation, or a hip, 
edgy way to get the un-churched into the pews as paying and pray- 
ing conformists. On the contrary, it is a painting, a poem, a song of 
unimaginable sweetness that in its truth and beauty bubbles up from our 
very depths to point towards the One who is the source of all truth and 
beauty. In this light, the Evangelization Through the Arts ministry is a 
path down which one discovers true liberation and genuine exaltation 
so intense that, like those proverbial stones, we too will exclaim: "How 
can I keep from singing?" 


SINCE 2001, JOSEPH MALHAM HAS BEEN ONE OF SEVERAL ARTISTS IN RESIDENCE 
AT Sr. GREGORY THE GREAT CHURCH IN CHICAGO. HE IS AN ICONOGRAPHER 
WHOSE WORKS HAVE BEEN ACQUIRED BY CHURCHES, COMMUNITIES, AND INSTITU- 
TIONS AROUND THE U.S. НЕ CAN BE REACHED AT JOE@TRINITYICONS.COM. 


AMERICA'S FINEST 
CUSTOM MADE 
CHURCH WINDOWS 


Specially designed church window systems made to 
receive stained glass and protection glass. Protection 
glass will protect your stained glass and insulate your 
church from cold and sound. Systems are available 
to receive insulated or single pane protective glass. 
Exterior protective glass can be installed at time of 
erection and the stained glass can be installed at the 

churches own convenience. Insurance and fuel costs 
can be substantially lower. Available in thermal and 

non-thermal aluminum frames. 


Call or write for more information or visit us on the web at 
www.jsussmaninc.com. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
School of Architecture and Planning 


Extending and Transforming the Tradition of 
Catholic Sacred Architecture 
2010 Symposium on Catholic Church Design 


April 30th through May 1st 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington DC 


Call for Papers and Invitation to Attend 


On behalf of The Catholic University of America School of 
Architecture and Planning and The Partnership for Catholic 
Sacred Architecture we invite you to participate in this 
symposium on the design of architecture for sacred space. 
We invite all architects, theologians, philosophers, teachers, 
artists, liturgical consultants, clergy, and those from all walks 
of life with an interest in the beauty, educative capacity and 
inspiration of Catholic churches to submit ideas on the future 
of Catholic sacred architecture and to assemble in 
Washington, DC for an interdisciplinary conversation. 


Keynote address 
His Eminence Cardinal Justin Rigali 


Principal Speakers include 
Duncan Stroik, AIA 

Professor, Notre Dame School of Architecture 
Craig Hartman, FAIA 

Design Partner, Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
Denis McNamara. M.Arch.H., Ph.D. 

Assistant Director, The Liturgical Institute 
Leo Nestor, D.M.A. 

Director, Institute of Sacred Music 

Benjamin T. Rome School of Music, CUA 


Program also includes 


Presentations of theoretical papers and design projects 


Workshop: The Matter of Money - Fundraising and Capital 
at the Service of the City of God 


Workshop: The Making of Sacred Buildings - Design and 
Construction of the Eternal City 


Tour of the Basilica of the National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception by Dr. Geraldine Rohling, Archivist and Curator 


Contact Us 


Michael Patrick, AIA, Chairman 
architecture.cua.edu/alivingpresence 
cua-alivingpresence@cua.edu 202.494.6639 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 


SACRED SPACE FOR ATHEISM 

No, it's not a typo. A recent design competition sought designs for 
sacred space for atheists. The competition was sponsored by the Socio 
Design Foundation, which, according to its website (sociodesignfoun- 
dation.org), seeks "to further the dialogue of architectures sociological 
impact? To foster this dialog, Socio Design runs international architec- 
ture competitions open to students and professionals. The sacred space 


for atheism competition asked: “There are churches and temples for 
christians, jews, muslims, buddhists, etc., but what of atheists? What 
spatial form would their place of contemplation be?” 

Setting aside a discussion about the differences between a space that is 
sacred and one that is contemplative, the competition resulted in a win- 
ning design and two honorable mentions, one of which is shown here. 


"Depressions may bring people closer to the 
church but so do funerals.” 
Clarence Darrow (1857-1938) 


Anne Beatrice Baker, who graduated from the University of Cincinnati 
in with a Bachelor of Science degree in Architecture in 2009 (and plans 
to begin graduate studies in architecture this fall), produced a design 
arresting in its visual impact and provoking in its concept. She writes: 

“The atheist user of this space experiences a communion with and 
acceptance of those forces of life which define human existence on 
Earth, and engages in a soothing surrender to the way things are. The 
space for occupation is constructed on the bottom of an inverted dome, 
with half walls rippling outward and upward toward the entrance ofthe 
space, like the after effects of a droplet of water falling into a pond, or of 
an air bubble which rises to its surface. The user, through architectural 
experience of these energies in nature, is in turn empowered to be their 
own center? 


SEND YOUR NEWS TO FAITH & FORM 

The editors of Faith & Form want to bring its readers the latest news 
of those involved in the fields of religion, art, and architecture. Send 
press releases and materials to the attention of Michael J. Crosbie, 
Editor, Faith & Form, 47 Grandview Terrace, Essex, CT 06426; email: 
mcrosbie@faithandform.com. 


Book REVIEW 

In the Beginning is the Icon: A 
Liberative Theology of Images, 
Visual Arts, and Culture, Sigurd 
Bergmann (Equinox Publishing, 
Ltd.), $85. The mission of this 
book is to raise awareness about 
the intrinsic value of images 
and image perception among 
those who wish to reflect on 
God and on pictorial expres- 
sions of different experiences 
from encounters with divinity in 
earthly and historical situations. 
In this book, reflections on 
iconography, art theory, philo- 
sophical esthetics, art history, 
and the anthropology of art intersect with reflections on theology 
and religious studies. A central question of the book is how God, 
through human creation and observation of pictures, can have a 
liberating function in images. Within the context of a liberative theo- 
logical approach to the interpretation of God and an esthetic that 
focuses on the love of the poor, this book develops a constructive 
proposal for a contextual art theology. In the foreword to this book, 
Nicholas Wolterstorff of the University of Virginia writes that this 
book “...is a breakthrough in theological esthetics...” 


Check out what's happening 
today in the world of 
architecture — everywhere 
around the world. 


Subscribe to the free daily 
newsletter at: 
www.ArchNewsNow.com 
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Call 


Entries 


The Jury Panel 


Chair / Trey Trahan, 
Trahan Architects, 
Baton Rouge, LA 


Architect / Roberto Chiotti, 
Larkin Architect Ltd., 
Toronto, ON 


Liturgical Consultant / 
Mark Joseph Costello, 
Liturgical Consulting 
and Design 

Chicago, IL 


ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY 


Casaccio Architects 

Mission Driven Design 

Lee A. Casaccio, AIA, LEED AP 
Sustainable Architecture, Interior 
Design & Master Planning 

1950 Lawrence Road 
Havertown, PA 19083 
484-454-6150 
Icasaccio@casaccio.com 
www.missiondrivendesign.com 


Cox, Allen and Associates, 
Architects Inc. 

David M. Allen, AIA, LEED AP 
640 South 4th Street, Suite 210 
Louisville, KY 40202 
502-587-3420 
dallen@coxallen.com 
www.coxallen.com 


Create 3 Architecture and 
Liturgical Consultants 
James J. Brodi, III, ALA, ACLS 
Integrating environment, ritual and 
needs into programming, planning 
and design of sacred space. 
Nationally accessible. 

3106 Plaza Drive NE, Suite D7 
Grand Rapids, MI 49525 
616-734-9314 
jamesb@create3architecture. 
com 
www.create3architecture.com 


Martin A. De Sapio, AIA 
Architecture, planning, interior 
design of worship space 
environments. New facilities, 
additions, renovations and 
restorations. 

270 5. Main Street 
Flemington, NJ 08822 
908-788-5222 
mdesapio@desapio.com 
www.desapio.com 
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Clergy / 

The Reverend Canon Cindy 
Evans Voorhees 

Voorhees Design, Inc. 
Huntington Beach, CA 


Artist / Chas Fagan, 
Chas Fagan Fine Art 
Charlotte, NC 


Award Categories 


Religious Architecture 


New Facilities « Renovation * Restoration 
Unbuilt Work (new for 2010!) 


Sacred Landscape 
Liturgical/Interior Design 
Religious Arts 


Faith & Form/ 


IFRAA 


International 


Awards 


Program 


for Religious Art 


Visual Arts * Liturgical Furnishings * Ceremonial Objects 


« Architecture 


AWARDS WEBSITE OPEN FOR SUBMISSIONS APRIL 1, 2010 
Visit faithandformawards.com for details! 


Dimensional Dynamics, 
Architects and Planners, Inc. 
John Rosecrans, AIA 
Specializing in Church Facilities 
Solutions since 1971 to meet your 
ministry needs and financial ability. 
455 Old Baltimore Pike 

Chadds Ford, PA 19317 
610-388-0755 
administration@dimdyn.com 
www.dimdyn.com 


Domusstudio Architecture 
(formerly Dominy + 
Associates Architects) 

A. Lewis Dominy III, AIA 
IFRAA and AIA award-winning firm 
with 180 churches and over 24 years 
experience. 

2150 W. Washington St., Suite 
303 

San Diego, CA 92110 
619-692-9393 
info@domusstudio.com 
www.domusstudio.com 


Finegold Alexander + 
Associates Inc. 

Maurice N. Finegold, FAIA 
Recipient of three Religious Art 
& Architecture Awards and the 
Edward S. Frey Award. 

77 North Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02114 
617-227-9272 
mnf@faainc.com 

www .faainc.com 


Goring & Straja Architects, A 
Professional Corporation 
James A. Goring 

Creating memorable places for 
communities of all faiths. 

5814 Hollis Street 

Emeryville, CA 94608 
510-595-5895 
jgoring@gasarchitects.com 
gasarchitects.com 


HGA - Architects & Engineers 
John Justus, AIA 

Specializing in religious architecture; 
offices in Minneapolis, Rochester, 
Milwaukee, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

1410 Rocky Ridge Drive, Suite 
250 

Roseville, CA 95661 

916-787-5125 

jjustusehga.com 

www.hga.com 


Hord Architects 

Carter Hord, AIA 

Specializing in Religious Architecture 
66 Monroe Avenue, Suite 105 
Memphis, TN 38103 
901-527-9085 
www.hordarchitects.com 


Jackson & Ryan Architects 
John C. Clements 

Master planning, full architectural 
and virtual reality services for 
religious and educational projects. 
2370 Rice Boulevard 

Houston, TX 77005 
713-526-5436 
jclements@jacksonryan.com 
www.jacksonryan.com 


LaBella Associates, P.C. 
Robert A. Healy, АТА 
300 State Street, Suite 201 
Rochester, NY 14614 
585-454-6110 
rhealy@labellapc.com 
www.labellapc.com 


Menders Torrey & 

Spencer Inc. 

Lynne Spencer 

Experienced design firm specializing 
in religious & historic buildings, 
from master planning to design/ 
construction. 

123 N. Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02114 

617-227-1477 
Ispencer&mendersarchitects.com 
www.mendersarchitects.com 


Neal Prince Architects 
Chuck Hultstrand, AIA 

Church architecture, master 
planning and interiors. 

110 West North Street, Suite 300 
Greenville, SC 29601 
864-235-0405 
chuck@neal-prince.com 
www.neal-prince.com 


RMC Architects, PLLC 

Brad Cornwell 

Planning and Architecture for Faith 
Communities. 

1223 Railroad Avenue 
Bellingham, WA 98225 
360-676-7733 
www.vmcarchitects.com 


SLATERPAULL 
ARCHITECTS, INC. 

Clayton Cole 

Master plans and design for 
historic restorations, additions or 
renovations, and new construction 
of sustainable church facilities. 
One Park Central, Suite 400 
1515 Arapahoe Street 

Denver, CO 80202 
303-607-0977 
clayton@slaterpaull.com 
www.slaterpaull.com 


Solomon + Bauer 
Architects Inc. 

Stuart B. Solomon, FAIA 
63 Pleasant Street 
Watertown, MA 02472 
617-924-8200 
info@solomonbauer.com 
www.solomonbauer.com 


Sparano Mooney 
Architecture 

John P. Sparano, AIA and 
Anne G. Mooney AP 

Design and Planning Services. 
511 West 200 South, Suite 130 
Salt Lake City, UT 84101 
801-746-0234 
info@sparanomooney.com 
www.sparanomooney.com 


Sparano Mooney Architecture 
John P. Sparano, AIA and 
Anne G. Mooney AP 

Design and Planning Services 

642 Moulton Avenue, Studio W4 
Los Angeles, CA 90031 
323-221-6600 
info@sparanomooney.com 
www.sparanomooney.com 


Weber Murphy Fox 

Douglas Hoffman 

Our specialty is early planning 
studies and complete church design 
and construction. 

1801 East 9th Street, Ste. 1500 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-623-3700 
dhoffman@wmfinc.com 
www.wmf-inc.com 


WGM Design 

William G. Monroe, III 

Master Planning, Architecture and 
Interior Design 

916 West 5th Street 

Charlotte, NC 28202 
704-342-9876 
billm@wegmdesign.com 
wgmdesign.com 


Want to be listed in our directory? 


Contact Trena McClure: 


tmcclure@faithandform.com or 704.927.2253 
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ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


ACOUSTICS HOLOCAUST MEMORIALS 
Acoustical Design Presentations Synagogue 
Collaborative Ltd. Arts & Furnishings 

Neil Thompson Shade Michael Berkowicz and 
Acoustical consulting for new and Bonnie Srolovitz 

existing sacred spaces. Synagogue art and furnishings, 


7509 Lhirondelle Club Road 
Ruxton, MD 21204-6418 
410-821-5930 
nts@akustx.com 
www.akustx.com 


BAPTISMAL FONTS & 
FOUNTAINS 


Water Structures LLC 

Kim Noble 

Manufacturer of custom 
baptismals and equipment. 
Twenty years experience with over 
250 baptismal font installations 
throughout the USA. 

PO Box 2938, 60 Stard Road 
Seabrook, NH 03874 
800-747-0168 
knoble@waterstructuresco.com 
baptismal-fonts.com 


COLUMBARIA 


Eickhof Columbaria Inc. 

Paul M. Eickhof 

Design with stone is our preferred 
choice. 

116 West Robert St., PO Box 537 
Crookston, MN 56716 
800-253-0457 
info@eickhofcolumbaria.com 
www.eickhofcolumbaria.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


DECORATIVE FINISHES/ 
MURALS 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and artistic 
donor recognition walls. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


DONOR RECOGNITION 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 
Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and artistic 
donor recognition walls. 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 
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Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and artistic 
donor recognition walls. 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


WGM Design 

William G. Monroe, III 

Master Planning, Architecture and 
Interior Design 

916 West 5th Street 

Charlotte, NC 28202 
704-342-9876 
billm@wegmdesign.com 
wgmdesign.com 


INTERIOR RESTORATION 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Internationally recognized CSS 

has created and restored beautiful 
interiors and artwork for cathedrals, 
churches and chapels throughout 
the country since 1889. 

2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 
martinrerambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


LIGHTING 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Schuler Shook 

Artistic theatrical and architectural 
lighting design for new and 
renovated worship spaces. 
Chicago 312-944-8230 
chicago@schulershook.com 
Minneapolis 612-339-5958 
mdiblasi@schulershook.com 
Dallas 214-747-8300 
dallas@schulershook.com 
www.schulershook.com 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 


Create 3 Architecture and 
Liturgical Consultants 
James J. Brodi, III, ALA, ACLS 
Full range of services for all 
denominations in a collaborative 
participatory relationship. 

3106 Plaza Drive NE, Suite D7 
Grand Rapids, MI 49525 
616-734-9314 
jamesb@create3architecture.com 
www.create3architecture.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 
Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 
Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and artistic 
donor recognition walls. 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 
Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Richard S. Vosko, Ph.D., 
Honorary AIA 

4611 Foxwood Drive South 
Clifton Park, NY 12065-6822 
518-371-3009 
rvosko@rvosko.com 
www.rvosko.com 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


Condy and Wynn 

Jeff Wynn 

Our 24th year, designing and 
building original liturgical 
furnishings. Made with fine 
hardwoods and traditional joinery. 
2007 Bene Award Winner. 
1049 Bethel Church Road 
Spring City, PA 19475 
610-495-3006 
condywynn@verizon.net 
condyandwynn.com 


Hand Made Furniture 
James Tolmach 

Custom furniture for the 
chancel and bimah. 

2868 Franklin Street 
Avondale Estates, GA 30002 
404-294-5194 
jamestolmach@earthlink.net 
www.jamestolmach.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 
Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and artistic 
donor recognition walls. 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 
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Rambusch 

Decorating Company 
Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Waggoners, Inc. - Cushions 
Church seating and kneeling 
cushions our specialty. 

PO Box 1037 

Hutchinson, KS 67504-1037 
800-396-7555 
waggoner@ourtownusa.net 
www.pewcushions.com 


MASTERPLANNING, 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 


WGM Design 

William G. Monroe, III 

Master Planning, Architecture and 
Interior Design 

916 West 5th Street 

Charlotte, NC 28202 
704-342-9876 
billm@wegmdesign.com 
wgmdesign.com 


Mosaics 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 


2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 
Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics. Bene and IFRAA award 
winner. 

273 East Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 
info@kesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


Rambusch 

Decorating Company 
Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 
martinrerambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 

E. Crosby Willet, Michael 
Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 
www.willethauser.com 


PAINTING 


John Giuliani 

Hilstream LLC 

Icons and paintings. Specializing in 
portraits of Native Americans as saints. 
PO Box 121 

South Salem, NY 10590 
914-533-5550 
jbergstrom@hillstream.com 
www.hillstream.com 


RENOVATION/ 
RESTORATION 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Fine Metal Restoration 
Newmans, LTD 

Sacred and architectural objects. 
Recent projects: Touro Synagogue 
and Portsmouth Abbey. Specialties: 
Intricate Structures, Patination. 
55 Farewell Street 

Newport, RI 02840 
401-846-4784 
info@newmansltd.com 
www.newmansltd.com 


Rambusch Decorating 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 
martinr@rambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 

E. Crosby Willet, Michael 
Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 
www.willethauser.com 


SCULPTURE & 
DECORATIVE ART 


John Collier 

Hillstream LLC 

Chief sculptor for the Catholic 
Memorial at Ground Zero 

P.O. Box 121 

South Salem, NY 10590 
914-533-5550 
jbergstrom@hillstream.com 
www.hillstream.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


Lynn Kircher, Sculptor 
Kircher & Associates, Inc. 
Figurative bronzes and original art for 
parishes; commissioned or from existing 
editions. Portfolios upon request. 

8321 Costilla Ave., PO Box 53 
Jaroso, CO 81138 

719-672-3063 
www.kirchersculpture.com 
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Rip Caswell Sculptures 
Linda Lee 

Traditional bronze sculptures by 
commission or from existing editions. 
201 W. Historic Columbia River 
Highway 

Troutdale, OR 97060 
503-492-2473 
linda@caswellsculpture.net 
www.repcaswell.com 


STAINED GLASS 


Architectural Glass 
Mark Eric Gulsrud 

3309 Tahoma Place West 
University Place, WA 98466 
253-566-1720 
markgulsrud@aol.com 
www.markericgulsrud.com 


Architectural Stained Glass, Inc. 


Jeff G. Smith 

EnLIGHTening worship throughout 
North America since 1977. Three- 
time IFRAA Honor Award recipient. 
PO Box 1126 

Fort Davis, TX 79734 
432-426-3311 
jgs@archstglassinc.com 
www.archstglassinc.com 


BJ Katz, Meltdown 

Glass Art & Design, LLC 
Derek Nadeau 

Simple, elegant and uplifting kiln- 
cast art glass - the contemporary 
alternative to stained glass. 

PO Box 3850 

Chandler, AZ 85244-3850 
800-845-6221 
derek@meltdownglass.com 
www.meltdownglass.com 


The Cavallini Co., Inc. 

Manlio and/or Adrian Cavallini 
Stained, Faceted, Etched glass, 
Mosaics, Historic Restoration, 
Protection glass - Since 1953. 

3410 Fredericksburg Rd. 

San Antonio, TX 78201-3847 
800-723-8161 

cavallinis@aol.com 
www.cavallinistudios.com 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, Inc. 
Since 1889, CSS has created and 
conserved exceptional stained, 
faceted and etched glass for 
cathedrals, basilicas, churches, 


shrines and chapels across the nation. 


2405 South 162nd St. 

New Berlin, WI 53151 
800-969-3033 
studio@conradschmitt.com 
www.conradschmitt.com 


David Wilson Design 
David Wilson 

202 Darby Road 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 
mail@davidwilsondesign.com 
www.davidwilsondesign.com 


Elizabeth Devereaux 
Architectural Glass 

2006 + 2007 АЈА / IFRAA Award 
recipient, 2008 Ministry + Liturgy, 
Best of Show 

2468 Ivy Street 

Chico, CA 95928 
530-342-2074 
edeveroGdevglas.com 
www.devglas.com 


Duval Studio 

Jean-Jacques Duval 

1779 Lakeshore Road 

Essex, NY 12936 

518-963-7070 
jean-jacques@duvalstudio.com 
www.duvalstudio.com 


a veut eae 


Hunt Stained Glass 
Studios Inc. 

Nicholas or David Parrendo 
1756 West Carson Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
412-391-1796 
huntsg@msn.com 
huntstainedglass.com 


Harriet Hyams 

PO Box 178 

Palisades, NY 10964 
845-359-0061 
harriart@rockland.net 
www.harriethyams.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 

Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics. Bene and IFRAA award winner. 
273 East Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 
info@kesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 


C. Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
Charles Z. Lawrence 

106 West Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119-4102 
215-247-3985 
czlsg@earthlink.net 
czlawrence.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


Fornc Sopra а Architects, Designers, 
€ reslabout environments for worship: 
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Rambusch 

Decorating Company 
Martin V. Rambusch 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433.3355 
martinrerambusch.com & 
info@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Stanton Glass Studio, LLC 
Bryant J. Stanton 

Custom and restoration stained 
glass since 1979, modern, opalescent 
and traditional hand-painted styles. 
318 Rogers Hill Road 

Waco, TX 76705 

254-829-1151 
info@stantonglass.com 
www.stantonglass.com 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 
E. Crosby Willet, 
Michael Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 

FAX: 507-457-0554 
www.willethauser.com 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


Willet Hauser 
Architectural Glass 
E. Crosby Willet, 
Michael Hauser 

10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
800-533-3960 

FAX: 507-457-0554 
www.willethauser.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 
Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and artistic 
donor recognition walls. 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 
Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
synagoguefurnishings.com 


THEATRE CONSULTING 


Schuler Shook Theatre 
Planners 

Consulting with architects and 
churches for seating, sightlines, 
room configuration, production 
equipment, and lighting design. 
Chicago 312-944-8230 
chicago@schulershook.com 
Minneapolis 612-339-5958 
mdiblasi@schulershook.com 
Dallas 214-747-8300 
dallas@schulershook.com 
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Just ONE More THING... ж Berry Н. MEYER 


OST ARCHITECTS BEGIN a new 
project spending countless hours 
consulting with a client. It is 


important for them to get a feel for how the 
structure will be used by its occupants and to 
gain insights into the cultural context of the community at large. Louis 
Sullivans dictum, “Form follows function,’ remains an underlying prin- 
ciple of the profession. Ideally, in religious architecture, consultation will 
not be confined just to the building committee, but will include open 
sessions with the entire congregation. 

Once functionality has been determined, the architect must take this 
list of verbs and produce a solid design that fosters positive social inter- 
action while it also attempts to make a strong statement aesthetically. 
Moving from a blank piece of paper (or from a computer monitor) to 
a finished design is very hard work that is often rewarded by a feeling 
of exhilaration. This emotion may be short-lived when one prepares a 
presentation for the client. Doubts begin to creep in. Will they like my 
design? Will they understand it? As Robert Campbell, architecture critic 
for the Boston Globe says, “This is the moment the architect must put on 
his working clothes.” 


Solid Oak 
CHOIR 
CHAIR 


with FIBRE RUSH SEAT 


Since 1877 
R.Geissler INC. 


2641 E. Greystone Court 
Eagle, Idaho 83616 
Phone: (800) 862-3159 
www.rgeissler.com 
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[ ርፐ”"ፄ TALK THE TALK 


It is time to re-connect with the client, and this may require some 
translation. Architectural drawings that are indecipherable to the 
layperson may as well be hieroglyphics on a cave wall. This is why expe- 
rienced designers make colorful renderings or assemble models of the 
structure to be built. The client will not necessarily understand that a 
circle on a sheet of drawings represents a tree. It is up to the designer to 
make it all come alive. 

Artists and architects often speak a language of their own. This is true 
of any trade, craft, or profession. This language allows them to com- 
municate with colleagues, to be precise in detail, and serves as a kind of 
shorthand for expressing key concepts. This is all well and good, but full 
understanding by the client, the democratization of the design process if 
you will, is a critical part of the task. To have a congregation truly grasp 
and enthusiastically support a building project is the goal. Successfully 
establishing a sense of teamwork and involvement brings a degree of 
wholeness to the process that will lead to a smoother construction phase 
and will ensure that issues of sustainability will be an important ongoing 
concern for all. 


Berry Н. MEYER 1s EDITOR EMERITUS OF FAITH ርቻ FORM AND CAN BE REACHED 
BY EMAIL AT BMEYER@FAITHANDFORM.COM 


MARIANNA 
THOMAS 
ARCHITECTS 


preservation 
planning 
interior 
residential 
religious 
academic 
institutional 


IFRAA 2007 
Design Merit Award: 
New Facilities 


Philadelphia, PA 19104 
Phone : 215.386.0200 
Fax : 215.386.7052 
www.MTArchitects.net 
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C S 11 S is the same for every one of us. 


Vet, юе recognize that each communíty ís uníque and different. 
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. Chapel of the Incarnate Word, San ‘Antonio, Texas 


Liturgical Designers dedicated to an honest and respectful process of listening and educating, in dialogue with the 
Church's teaching on liturgical and devotional art and architecture and the cultural conditions, values and history 
where the local community is established and sustained. 


Contemporary & Traditional: Statuary, Murals, Mosaics, Stained Glass, Furnishings; 
Sound Reinforcement, Lighting, & Fundraising Assistance. 


1113 Creedmoor Ave. Pittsburgh, PA, 15226, Phone: (412) 561-1228 
New Office: 719 S. Flores, Suite 200, San Antonio, TX, 78204, Phone: (210) 231-0377 


PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK * AUSTIN * SAN ANTONIO * FLORENCE * KRAKOW 
www.rohndesign.com * rrohn@rohndesign.com * 1 (800) 245-1288 * 1 (866) 511-6641 


